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SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


A Prize Essay, READ BEFORE THE Essex County TEACHERS’ AsSOCIATION. 


THE importance of a wise, judicious, and efficient mode of 
school supervision must be apparent to every observing mind. 
Upon it, in a great degree, depends the successful progress of 
the cause of popular education. A well-devised and properly 
executed supervision will tend to elevate the condition of schools, 
and incite to greater effort and interest parents, teachers, and 
pupils. Hence, the best good and highest interest of schools 
require not only a good mode of supervisory influence, but the 
best mode that can be provided. 

Before proceeding to designate the method we consider best 
adapted to secure the eud in view, we will briefly examine that 
at present adopted in Massachusetts, and endeavor to show that 
it does not fully and effectually promote the best good of the 
cause of education. Though, in many instances, it accomplishes 
much good, we will allude to one or two of the more prominent 
objections to it. 

It does not, in most cases, secure the right talent and influence. 

The office of school committee, though a highly honorable and 
important one, is often filled without any special reference to the 
duties to be performed, or to the talent essential to their suc- 
cessful and efficient performance. Consequently, men are fre- 
quently elected to the office who neither possess the requisite 
literary qualifications nor feel any true interest in the cause of 
popular education. With a kind of feeling that they honor the 
office, they often hold the situation from the beginning to the 
close of a year without taking the first step to encourage and 
benefit the teacher and pupils over whom they are placed. If 
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they ever condescend to visit the school, they do so with that 
cold formality which only tends to lessen the zeal, damp the 
ardor, and discourage the heart of teacher and pupils. The 
approach of a floating iceberg to the waters of a mild climate 
is no more chilling in its effects than are the visits of some 
committee men to the schools over which they have, unwisely, been 
called to exercise a supervisory control. Without any well- 
conceived or well-digested views of school government or school 
instruction, without a particle of sympathy for teacher or pupils, 
they occasionally spend an hour in the school-room with the same 
feeling that they would undertake the performance of any work 
for which both their taste and qualities wholly incapacitate them. 

But there are, we are happy to say, many noble exceptions to 
this class. ‘There are men, and their number is not small, who 
are in most respects admirably fitted for discharging the duties 
of the office in question. But these men are, usually, much 
occupied in the discharge of the duties peculiar to their own 
profession and calling, and can therefore bestow but little time 
and attention upon school matters. Whatever they do will be 
judiciously performed, but they cannot render the schools that 
systematic and timely aid which their highest usefulness demands. 
While they possess right qualifications, and a heart alive to the 
work, they have not the requisite amount of time for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties demanded of them. 

Again; the frequent change of committee, and, often, the 
consequent change of school policy, render the present mode 
objectionable. 

In many towns, the same men do not compose the board of 
school committee for two consecutive years. Hence, there is 
a constant liability to change in reference to the general regula- 
tions and management of the school ; and modes of government 
and methods of instruction which meet the hearty approval of the 
members of one board, may be entirely discarded by their suc- 
cessors; and those teachers who have succeeded in gaining the 
approbation of the committee one year, may, while pursuing 
the same course, receive the severe and unqualified censure 
of those in authority the next. 

It will be easy to see that a state of affairs so uncertain and 
so unsettled must have an injurious effect upon the schools. 

Without dwelling longer upon the mode of supervision now in 
force in our State, while we freely admit that it has been, in 
many respects, very beneficial, we shall assume that it does 
not properly accomplish the end desired,— and proceed to de- 
signate what we conceive to be the kind of supervision best 
adapted to promote the true welfare of the schools. 

I. A well-organized and efficient Board of Education. 

We have, for many years, had a Board of Education, com- 
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posed of distinguished men and friends of learning; and, while 
much good has already been accomplished by this Board, it wnust 
be apparent to every one who considers the subject, that a differ- 
ent constitution of it might produce results far more gratifying 
and favorable. As at present organized, the members of this 
Board meet occasionally, and put in operation influences and 
plans designed to benefit and advance the cause for which they 
are appointed to act; and, through their Secretary, a great 
amount of good work is performed. But what we need is, a 
board composed of active men, who will do much, individually, 
as well as through their Secretary, to awaken and enlighten the 
public mind in reference to the great and good cause of popular 
education. We would therefore suggest, as an improved mode, 
that the Board of Education be composed of fourteen members, 
or one from each county in the State, and that, in addition 
to the present mode of acting through a Secretary, the following 
individual labors be required of each member, namely :— 

1. Each member shall, as often as once annually, hold an 
educational meeting in each and every town within the county in 
which he resides, for the purpose of addressing parents in rela- 
tion to the duties they owe the schools; and, where it may be 
practicable, he shall address the pupils of the several schools, in 
some convenient place assembled, in reference to their duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities. 

2. He shall, as often as twice annually, call and attend a 
meeting of the teachers within his county, for the purpose of ex- 
tending right views, awakening a proper interest, and discussing 
professional duties and labors. 

3. He shall, semi-annually, meet his associates and their sec- 
retary, for the purpose of comparing notes, and devising new 
means and methods for future action and progress. 

4. He shall, annually, make a report of his doings, and of 
the state of the cause within his county, in which he shall point 
out existing excellences and defects, and make such suggestions 
as shall seem adapted to promote the general interest of the 
cause, 

Under such an organization, and in the performance of such 
duties, the Board would be a constantly living and acting body, 
exerting upon each and every town and county, annually, direct 
and desirable influences. When we realize how much good has 
already been accomplished by the very limited operations of 
members of the Board as now constituted, we may reasonably 
expect the most pleasing results from the more active and effi- 
cient course we have designated. While such an organization 
would, in no particular, be ess efficient, it would, in nearly every 
respect, be an improvement upon the present mode, and exert 
influences of the most salutary nature upon parents, teachers, 
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and pupils, giving the whole subject that vitality and interest 
which are so essential to the true success of any cause. 

Having thus far spoken specifically of a mode of State and 
county supervision, — a supervision calculated to accomplish a 
great amount of good on a somewhat enlarged scale, — we will now 
speak of town supervision. In the outset, we alluded to some of 
the more prominent objections to the present mode, and it now 
remains to suggest an emproved method ; for, unless a better way 
can be devised, it would be folly to abandon the present mode, 
attended though it be with serious objections. 

The mode which we beg leave to suggest as much more effi- 
cient and less objectionable, in every particular, is the following, 
namely :— 

I. Each town shall, annually, elect a Board of School Com- 
mittee, to consist of three, five, or more members, to whom shall 
be entrusted the general interests of the schools within the town. 

If. This Board shall, as early as may be after its organization, 
select and appoint some suitable person as special superintendent 
or supervisor of the schools, whose specific duties shall be — 

1. To examine all candidates for teaching within the town, 
and grant certificates to such as may prove qualified, or pass a 
satisfactory examination. 

Under the present mode, examinations of teachers are often 
very superficial and irrelevant ; and, as boards of school commit- 
tees are usually composed of many members, there is not that 
feeling of individual responsibility which is calculated to call forth 
the proper preparatory effort on the part of the examiners. But 
a man well fitted for the office proposed would, from a sense of 
the responsibility resting upon him, make a special effort to con- 
duct such examinations in a judicious and thorough manner. By 
knowing the peculiar condition and wants of each school, together 
with the kind of talent and degree of qualification requisite for 
its efficient government and proper instruction, he would seldom 
fail of making a wise decision in relation to teachers. In other 
words, the officer in question would regard it as his special and 
peculiar duty to attend to those concerns which are now left to 
several individuals, who have, usually, a sufficient amount of care 
in relation to their individual profession or business affairs. ‘To 
perform any duty efficiently and successfully, it is highly essen- 
tial that one should bestow much time, labor, and thought upon 
it. A divided or distracted miwd will be very likely to lead to 
distracting results. 

2. To visit the several schools within the town as often as 
once each month, devoting an entire day to each visitation. 

While an experienced eye may, in a few minutes, decide with 
considerable accuracy upon the general condition, habits, and 
management of a school, the devotion of a day to careful obser- 
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yation will furnish more decisive evidence of excellences or de- 
fects. At present, the visits of committees to the schools under 
their charge are, in many places, exceedingly brief and uncertain. 
As such visits are regarded as of secondary importance, they 
are only made when release from other and more pressing per- 
sonal or business duties will admit. Of course, they cannot be 
made with that degree of preparation and lively interest which 
the object seems to demand. ‘They are often disposed of as a 
kind of * second-hand ”’ duties, at very moderate rates. 

We would recommend that the proposed officer should spend 
most of the day of his first visit to a school as a silent spectator,— 
with eyes and ears open to see and hear whatever favorable or 
unfavorable developments may be made on the part of teacher 
and pupils,— taking such notes as he may think relevant or im- 
portant. Before the pupils are dismissed, he may address them, 
briefly, in relation to their privileges, duties, and obligations,— 
urging them to diligence and fidelity, and applying, if need be, 
reproof for any improprieties which he may have observed during 
the day. A few words kindly and judiciously spoken, though 
but the reiteration of what they have frequently heard from their 
teacher, may be instrumental of much good. 

After the pupils are released, he may make such suggestions 
and give such advice to the teacher as, in his judgment, may be 
deemed proper. If errors in manner, in instruction, or in gov- 
ernment have been noticed, let them be alluded to in a spirit of 
kindness, and, in most instances, it would lead to the happiest 
results. Such a course would, we doubt not, prove far more 
beneficial than that now so common, of setting a teacher’s real or 
imagined errors in type, and sending them through the town, — 
making the poor teacher and the public recipients of the informa- 
tion at one and the same time. Many a young and promising 
teacher has been driven from the profession, and crushed in spirit, 
by witnessing the printed and often erroneously formed opinions of 
his services, as sent broadcast through the town by men who 
neither possessed sound judgment nor means for exercising it if 
they had. Against no other class are charges so seriously and 
publicly made, with, frequently, so little true foundation. Has not 
the teacher’s profession already suffered enough in the particular 
alluded to ? 

3. To call meetings of the parents in the several school dis- 
tricts, and address them in relgtion to their school duties and 
obligations. 

In order to awaken and keep alive a healthful interest on any 
subject, it is essential that it should be often brought before the 
mind, and its claims plainly and judiciously urged ; and when the 
attention is properly arrested, and the real importance of the 
object in view clearly established, it will be no difficult task to 
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secure right and vigorous action. When an individual is fully 
convinced that the adoption and prosecution of certain measures 
will promote his personal interests, he will readily act with spirit 
and efficiency. In matters of a more general nature, in which 
many are equally interested, there is oftentimes a disposition to 
throw aside individual influence and responsibility, so that it is 
not so easy to cause each one to act with the same degree of 
feeling and earnestness that he would manifest in reference to his 
own personal affairs. In school concerns, the two interests are 
united, and, while the union tends greatly to facilitate operations, 
it is very desirable that it should not release from a feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility and effort. Yet it is too often the case that 
parents act as though the mere union of the neighborhood for the 
establishment and support of a school, excused them from all farther 
interest and action. An error, at once so great and so prevalent, 
should be corrected ; and, to this end, much may be accomplished 
in the manner we have designated. The supervisor, by visiting 
the school and conversing with the teacher, would be able to judge 
with much accuracy of the state of feeling among the parents, 
and also of the nature and extent of errors within the limits of 
the district. By obtaining an audience of the parents, he could 
prudently allude to existing defects and suggest remedial means. 
He might also urge the importance of cheerful, prompt, and con- 
stant parental codperation, and designate specific modes in 
which they could aid and encourage both teacher and pupils. 
Under the present arrangement, no provision is made for awaken- 
ing the interest of the people, and parents are seldom addressed 
respecting their peculiar and individual duties. A prudent and 
judicious man would, after a little preparatory effort, find willing 
hearers, to whom he could freely and plainly communicate truths 
which would have a most happy and abiding influence. We 
might, under this head, go more into detail, but it will not be 
important, as we think our position will be sufficiently apparent 
from what we have already said. 

4. To assist in the settlement of difficulties or misunder- 
standings that may arise between parents and teachers, and, 
generally, to promote the peace and harmony of districts. 

In most places, there exists such a diversity in the views and 
circumstances, the wishes and feelings of parents, that it is no 
easy matter for the best of teachers so to govern and instruct 
their schools, as always to preserve harmony and good feeling. 
The purest motives will, sometimes, be impugned,—the most 
judicious and well-intended measures and actions perverted or 
misrepresented. Hence, in many neighborhoods, may be found no 
inconsiderable amount of ill-founded complaint, and much talk 
about wrongs which are purely imaginary. The teacher will 
surely feel the evil consequences of these, though, from the want 
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of a definite knowledge of their origin, nature, or extent, he may 
not be able to do any thing for their removal. Parents usually 
complain more loudly and freely to others than to him of whom 
they complain, and to whom a true Christian spirit should lead 
them first to go and speak. However unwise and wrong such a 
course may be, it will be readily acknowledged as that usually 
adopted, and our object should be to devise some mode by which 
wrong feelings and unfounded prejudices may not only be re- 
moved when existing, but, so far as may be possible, kept from 
coming into existence. Nearly every instance of difficulty and 
hard feeling could be readily removed, if all particulars, duties, 
and circumstances were rightly appreciated and understood. 
The officer, whose duties we are now considering, might, if 
judicious, do much not only to “smooth troubled waters,” but 
also to abate, if not prevent, the disastrous consequences of a 
“district storm.” By acting as a sort of mediator between 
parents and teachers, he might obtain and impart a clear under- 
standing of affairs on both sides, and by wise and kind counsel 
do very much to secure and foster a pleasant and healthy tone 
of feeling. On this point we need not enlarge, as its bearing 
will be readily seen. 

5. To examine and recommend suitable text-books for the use 
of schools, and, with the approval of the Board of committee, 
require their adoption. 

In this day of books and book-making, it is no trifling task to » 
make a wise selection of books for school use. As, however, 
frequent change of text-books is very undesirable and objection- 
able, it is important that much care and attention should be de- 
voted to the selection in the outset, that, if possible, no change 
may be deemed necessary for many years. While we should 
always feel ready to encourage and adopt decided improvements, 
we should be very slow to receive every new book as an advance 
upon its predecessors. Still more should we be reluctant to re- 
ceive new books at “* par value,” as fixed in the minds of their 
authors, the printed notices of their publishers, or the over- 
wrought encomiums of agents who travel about for — fixed sala- 
ries. All very nice men, we dare say, but if we believe all they 
say, and do all they desire, we must employ special town agents, 
whose time shall be wholly occupied in exchanging today the 
books which were yesterday adopted as the best, for others which 
were born a few hours later, and whose father and god-father, with 
their agent, modestly affirm them to be children of very superior 
parts, — which they are ready to bind for the especial use of the 
schools, — albeit for their own particular profit. 

The evils of change of text-books are so great, that nothing | 
short of the discovery of positive error in those in use, or of very 
decided and marked improvement in others before the public, 
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will warrant a change. Perhaps we may qualify by saying that 
Reading books may, with some propriety, be more frequently 
changed than others. 

6. To meet the Board of School Committee quarterly, for the 
purpose of making a report of his movements, and conferring 
with them in reference to future plans and operations. 

Cases may occur in relation to which he may desire to consult 
the Board and obtain their advice. These meetings will afford 
favorable opportunities for such a purpose. Under the present 
mode of organization, it is not an easy matter to secure a full 
meeting of the Board, and the little that is accomplished is done 
by asmall number. But, with a Board constituted as we have 
proposed, and acting, mainly, through an agent, the duties would 
be so diminished that members could afford to spend an after- 
noon or evening in the manner we have alluded to, once in three 
months, — especially as the topics for consideration would be 
prepared and brought forward by their agent, the Supervisor 
of the schools. 

7. To make annually a detailed report of his“doings, and of 
the general condition of the schools, first to the Board, and sub- 
sequently to the town. 

By frequent and protracted visits to the schools, he will 
become sufficiently acquainted with their condition and prospects 
to enable him to make a report of some value. At present, 
these reports are often made without a just knowledge of their 
true condition. It will not exceed the truth if we assert that 
they are, in many instances, written by men who have had 
the most limited means for knowing what has, or has not, been 
accomplished. And schools and teachers often suffer severely 
and unjustly on account of the erroneous and hastily formed 
opinions of those who were appointed to superintend them. Are 
we not correct? Indeed, under existing arrangements, how can 
it be otherwise ? ‘ 

We have thus alluded, somewhat particularly, to the various 
duties which might properly devolve upon a town supervisor of 
schools. Others might be enumerated, but they are such as 
would grow out of those already specified, or such as will very 
readily suggest themselves to the reflecting mind. ‘The limits of 
this essay forbid a more extended specification. 

We are well aware that difficulties may occur in the execution 
of the plan we have designated, but they will be such as may 
be wholly or measurably surmounted. Perhaps the principal 
difficulty would be in obtaining men of the requisite qualifica- 
tions for the performance of the various duties we have »amed. 
At first, it might not be easy to procure the services of men, 
in all particulars, well fitted for the situation ; but the creation of 
the office, and the payment of a reasonable compensation, would 
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soon call out the requisite talent and the desired qualifications. 
It would be a highly useful and honorable position, and should 
be occupied by men who can and will labor understandingly 
and heartily for the true interests and welfare of the schools. 

It may be urged, against the mode, that the expense would 
prove too burdensome for the smaller towns. Perhaps this might 
appear so, in some instances, and, if really so, the people of two 
or more adjoining towns might avail themselves of the same 
supervisor. But, when it is considered that the amount now paid 
to committees might be wholly dispensed with, and that greater 
efficiency would be given to the schools by the adoption of the 
plan proposed, we think this objection will appear very incon- 
siderable. The grand object should be so to expend the 
money appropriated to school purposes as to produce the most 
favorable results. If the adoption of the course we have suggest- 
ed should require quite an amount from the usual school appropri- 
ations, it would, we doubt not, fully justify the expenditure, by 
the increased efficiency which it would impart to the remainder. 
If, indeed, any investment can tend to secure a judicious and 
proper interest and action on the part of the whole community, 
it will yield an income which cannot fail of giving the fullest sat- 
isfaction to every reasonable man. A little, wisely expended, 
will prove much more beneficial than a large amount, spent in an 
indifferent or careless manner. As the small stream, properly 
directed and guided, may put in operation machinery of the 
most powerful and useful nature, while the misdirected or per- 
verted waters of the largest rivers may flow uselessly along, or 
cause nothing but ruin in all their course, so the small appropri- 
ation for schools, if judiciously and efficiently applied, will pro- 
duce general and special results of the most gratifying nature ; 
while the largest appropriations, if unwisely used, or carelessly 
ae. may tend to the injury of the very cause they would 
advance. 


In the mathematical sense, man’s capacity for improvement is 
infinite. Set any limit to that capacity, and I can well suppose 
him to exceed your supposition, as far as that supposition exceeds 
the smallest amount of mental progress. Beyond any supposed 
point, you can still extend your vision, and be learning to do 
your duty better, as well as be advancing to higher and still 
higher duties continually. Indeed, the very learning of one 
thing fits us to learn another, and the doing of one duty fits us to 
do another. Using five talents well, prepares and leads us to the 
using of ten talents, and onwards, without end. 
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SOME HINTS TO PARENTS. 


You wish your children to realize the highest possible benefit 
froin attending school. You would have them gain much knowl- 
edge, and form right characters. Doubtless, in your view, as in 
the writer’s, the latter of these two objects far transcends the 
former in importance. Yet both are of inestimable importance ; 
for, without right character, there can be no usefulness nor hap- 
piness, nor can there be right character without knowledge. 
Some truth underlies all duty, and some duty underlies all hap- 
piness. You would then have your children trained to see and 
know rightly, that they may feel and act rightly. 

Your prayer, in your children’s behalf, is not for wealth. You 
know that riches are always a care, and often a curse, to the 
possessor. You cannot ask for them a gift, which at the best is 
so dubious and equivocal. The best patrimony is the necessity, 
the ability, and the will, to labor; and the worst is hereditary 
ease and indolence, descending, like original sin, from generation 
to generation. If you are wise, you will not only offér Agur’s 
prayer for yourself, and for your children after you, to the latest 
age, but Solomon’s also. You will invoke for your offspring a 
wise and understanding heart, that they may use all things, and 
do all duty, aright. Intelligence, executive power, conscience, 
and rectitude, — these things will be all in all, in your esteem. 
The “ last infirmity of noble minds” will not seduce you to seek 
for your children the noisy breath of human applause. For 
them, as for yourself, if you do your duty, you will seek good 
that is perpetual; and what good is perpetual but knowledge 
and character, with their appropriate results? Would you make 
your children’s school days contribute their utmost to ends so 
infinitely desirable, remember the following things. 

Train them to keep the body under. It is a cardinal necessity, 
in all education, to hold the senses in iron bondage. If the 
spirit is to live in respect to knowledge and righteousness, the 
body must be dead in respect to all excessive and sinful indul- 
gence. From the beginning, teach your children the necessity 
and the art of self-government. Deny them unreasonable and 
injurious gratifications, for this, among other good and sufficient 
reasons,— that they may learn to deny themselves. Your chil- 
dren may be “ born to command,” but you will find that they 
are not born with the will to command themselves. They will 
sooner try their powers of control over every body and every 
thing else, than over the home department of their own appetites 
and passions. ‘They will be tyrants to others, and impotent 
towards themselves. They need your parental aid to subdue 
and dress the field within. You cannot render that aid too early. 
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Weeds cannot be killed too soon. If suffered to grow, they ‘ 
will not only stunt the tender plants which you would cultivate, 4 
but, in the end, they will successfully defy your utmost skill and 
strength to eradicate them. Vice, like disease and overt crime, 
is easier of prevention than cure.. The chill of a father’s or 
mother’s frown, may be enough to nip it in the bud, when Sibe- . 
rian winter would not affect the full growth. 

Have and keep your children in all due subjection to yourself. \ 
The child that is a pest at home will be a pest at school. There | 
is no virtue in place, to subdue the unruliness of misgoverned 
and rebellious youth. When you send a little rebel to school 
because you cannot manage him at home, you only shift to other 
shoulders a burden that belongs to you, but which has come, 
through your neglect, to be too heavy for your own. It is yours 
to establish your own authority over your child, and to lead him 
to establish a just and efficient authority of his own over himself, 
before you commit him to the authority and influence of a teacher, 
which at best can only be secondary to yours. Many a parent, 
by weak indulgence, more than undoes at night what the teacher 
has beeri able to do for him during the day. The work of the 
builder is hard, and the work of the spoiler easy. The effect of s 
six hours’ restraint at school vanishes in a few moments’ license , 
at home, and the child perhaps takes vengeance on all around 
for the subjection that he has been under during the day. Thus 
his school time, at the most, is but a lull in the hurricane of his © 
ungoverned passions, and neither your child, nor yourself, is a 3 
whit the better for that, but every way the worse. Your child 
needs a kind and affectionate, but a steady and firm rule, and it 
is yours to begin it, and to prosecute it, until he can govern/ 
himself as he ought. 

Beware of leaving your child to himself. As well might you 
leave a field to produce of itself the valuable grain. The uncul- 
tivated and spontaneous growth of the human being is no more 
likely to be right and valuable, than the uncultivated and spon- 
taneous growth of the soil. Leaving a child to form his own 
habits and character, is, in a worse degree, the same kind of folly 
as leaving your garden to grow its own growth. You may think 
yourself wise in so doing, but you will enjoy that opinion alone, 
and that only for a season. ‘he child left to himself makes, at 
the best, an untutored savage. All educational training pre- 
supposes the insufficiency of mere nature to form and guide the 
human being aright. That parent has lived to little purpose, who 
is not wise enough to teach his children, in all things, much that 
they need to know ; and that parent must be weak, or wicked, or 
both, who, knowing that he can give his offspring valuable light 
and instruction, refuses or neglects to do it, and leaves them to 
themselves, to bring him to shame, and themselv es to ruin. 
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Akin to thinking one’s children of course right, is the folly of 
presuming them innocent and ignorant of all wrong. The same 
parent who thinks his child full grown in wisdom and virtue, will 
of course think him pure and intact as to all vice. ‘* My child 
has no bad habits,” says the fond and assured parent. It is well 
if he be not wholly deceived. Many a child is already well 
schooled in vice, whose parents would resent, as an insult, the 
hint even that he is beginning to be initiated. It is hard to 
think ill of ourselves, and the dearest part of ourselves is our own 
offspring. How can we think them wicked and vile? They are 
only indolent and lazy at the worst; that is the only fault they 
have. ‘They have unfortunately fallen into bad company, and 
been tempted ; but they have never, no, never! been themselves 
the tempters. Thus we flatter ourselves of the goodness of our 
children, till the full grown and dreadful reality of their wicked- 
ness bursts on us, and crushes us ata blow. Let us, then, look 
on the child who is apparently the purest and the best disposed 
with a true and candid eye, and with a solicitoyg heart. “ Let 
us not sleep, as do others.” Let us watch, with hope, indeed, but 
also with fear; and let us not hate and persecute the evidence, 
and the witness, that things are not at all as we would have them, 
and as we have believed them to be. ‘This would be like perse- 
cuting the physician who should show us the necessity of ampu- 

tating a limb diseased through our own guilty indulgence. The 

clear sun will inevitably reveal much that is ugly ; but the sun is 
not therefore to blame. It is wiser and easier to remove the 
ugliness than the light. 

Train your children to esteem the interests of others as valuable 
as their own. More than this cannot be attained, and less you 
ought not to aim at. ‘This is the cardinal principle of all virtue 
in man towards man. Beginning with this principle, is beginning 
at the foundation, and will make the remaining work easy. 
Nothing is lost by friction and jarring, where there is equal and 
mutual love. Every thing goes on harmoniously where each 
esteems others as good as himself, and their every interest worth 
as much as his own. Conscience will echo every word of your 
lips, and every tone of your voice, when you inculcate the law of 
love. You cannot faithfully and cordially teach it in vain. You 
will at least deepen the lines in which it is graven on the con- 
science, if you cannot see evidence that it is as yet written on 
the heart. At all events, expound and enforce the law of 
benevolence at all times and seasons. Not an hour passes in a 
family of children, without occasion for applying this law, in some 
one of its thousand modifications. 
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THE ARDENT SCHOLAR AND BENEVOLENT 
TEACHER. 


The schools of Misses Grant and Lyon have been justly cele- 
brated for raising up faithful, laborious, and self-denying teachers. 
A large class, in both their schools, consisted of young ladies 
whose means were limited, and who were obliged to rely more 
or less on their own efforts for acquiring an education. With 
care and pains, often long continued, they had raised the means 
to enrol their names in the list of scholars. The money with 
which they paid their board and tuition bills was their little all. 
Sometimes it was the bequest of a mother, sometimes the portion 
of a deceased father’s small estate, eked out by their own slow 
and slender earnings. Sometimes it had been borrowed of a 
brother, an uncle, or a friend, who was willing to take the risk of 
the young woman’s living to earn and refund it. In not a few 
cases, the daughter took the dowry intended for her at her mar- 
riage, choosing rather to be dowerless than uneducated. In 
another case, an earnest and determined spirit anticipated the 
father’s death, and took, in ready money, an equivalent for what 
would have fallen to her from the paternal estate, in order to 
have the means for better furnishing her understanding. 

These scholars, and such as these, at Ipswich, were the bone 
and sinew of the institution. They went out, its living letters of 
recommendation, everywhere. ‘They enlisted the sympathy of 
teachers who had themselves overcome similar difficulties. It 
was the multitude and the awakening interest of such cases, that 
stirred up Miss Lyon to invent plans and raise means for making 
good education less costly to young women in the middle classes 
of society. 

One such, at Ipswich, from the Granite State, I recollect ; plain 
in person, simple in attire, and honest in heart. Her father, a a 
farmer, was glad to find his daughters a home as long as they had 
a mind to stay with him, and ready to give them a moderate 
marriage portion when they chose to join hands, for better or 
worse, with any of the rural swains in the neighborhood. She 

was large for her age, and, like most girls who grow up young, 
was awkward and unattractive in her person. She was backward 
in her books, and appeared so unpromising that less pains were 
taken with her than with her younger and better-favored sister 
The drudgery of the house, for the same reason, fell to her share. 
This did not hurt her. Her health was not injured by it. Her 
shoulders could the easier bear the heavy burdens of life, and 
her feet the easier walk the long road of usefulness. At ei ighteen, 
she was a first-rate woman for effective labor, able to take hold 
of any work at the right place, and carry it forward easily. In 
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case of need, she could “ lay down” a barrel of meat for family 
use, and, with equal ease, turn her hand to the sausages for the 
morning market, or make a bowl of savory gruel for an invalid. 
From early dawn to set of sun, her willing feet answered to the 
calls, ** Do this,” and * Do that.” 

With her growing years came sense and discernment. When 
she was thirteen, she carried to her teacher an essay in rhyme, 
so much above the common productions of her schoolmates, that 
he, on reading it, deliberately pronounced it a theft. She 
answered the charge by depositing in his desk, the next morning, 
before he arrived at school, an acrostic on his own name. He 
never had the magnanimity to acknowledge the wrong. His injus- 
tice did that for her which her late and gradual, but superior 
mental development had failed to do. It opened the eyes of her 
parents and friends to her latent power. Every schoolmate took 
her part. She was nolonger called adunce. ‘That trivial event 
was an era in her history. She continued diligently to improve 
the opportunities she enjoyed at the district school. She made 
the most of the little library in the cupboard over the mantle- 
piece athome. Every thought between each set of covers became 
her own. She had one of the best of ministers, and his preach- 
ing she understood, inwardly digested, and stored away safely, 
but not inaccessibly. The rough and tumble of her secluded 
home, far frém crushing, only served to wake and strengthen her 
independent spirit. Out-door air, abundant exercise, and the 
grand scenery of the hill-country where she was born and 
reared, nourished hope and courage within her. She came to be 
a woman of excellent understanding. 

The Lord accompanied religious instruction with dews from on 
high. Her religious experience, marked and thrilling, was of 
the Bunyan stamp. Peace, like a river, succeeded to conviction. 
It was a joy to her to give herself to the Savior, who had appeared 
for her in her season of deep distress. In the solemn hour of night, 
aside from human observation, she deliberately set herself apart 
to go wherever He should point the way, and to do whatever He 
should direct. Her minister followed her with a father’s interest. 
He kindly offered to hear her recite daily at his own house, that 
she might be improving her education. For three months she 
repaired to his study daily to enjoy this privilege. He loaned 
her books. She studied the laws, works, and character of God 
as they are revealed in the volumes of nature and of revelation. 
Her admiring eye, the live-long day, saw God in every thing. 
She knew so well how to work that she could perform the daily 
routine in the great kitchen of her father’s house, and yet doa 
great deal of thinking. As often as she had opportunity, she 
was alone with her Father in Heaven, speaking to him of her 
need, her desires, her hopes, her purposes. Her mind, in con- 
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tact with the Divine, grew as minds do not grow under any 
human tuition. 

She waked to feel her spirit’s wants. She sighed over her 
mental poverty. It seemed to her that, if she had a better edu- 
cation, she could do some good in the world. She had heard of 
a school at Ipswich, whither many, older even than herself, 
repaired to accumulate mental gains. Especially had she heard 
of its winter sessions, which brought together large numbers of 
teachers, desirous of burnishing their armor for a new summer’s 
campaign. She longed to go there. She felt the stirrings of 
inward power. With the simplicity and earnestness of Paul, she 
went to her Savior and inquired, ‘* Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo?’ Her oldest brother encouraged her noble impulses. 
One aunt, also, spoke kindly on the subject. But those who 
alone had the means to bestow, were insensible to her wants. 
She felt herself called to make the most strenuous efforts to 
replenish her spiritual armory for the duties and warfare of life. 
She attempted to teach a district school, and succeeded. Her 
wages were one dollar a week and board. ‘The board was in 
different families, a week at a place. Her accommodations were 
sometimes such, that, as she used to say, she could study astron- 
omy, after she went to bed, through the crannies in the roof. But 
she never complained. The garret was as good for her, she said, 
as for her scholars, and her blessed Savior had not a resting. 
place so comfortable. ‘The schools did not last more than half 
the year. By the strictest care she curtailed her annual 
expenses to fifteen dollars ; but, with all her care, she could not 
save as many more towards meeting her expenses at Ipswich. 

Her best years for study were fast fleeting by. The pros- 
pect looked dark and dreary. ‘The time seemed long that she 
must wait. She was ready to sell all that she had to buy that 
gem of price untold —a good English education. While she 
ruminated on the subject, the idea came into her mind that per- 
haps her father might be willing to give her the same allowance 
to go to school with, that her sisters had received as a dowry. 
After turning the thought over and over, she confided it to her 
older and sympathizing brother. It was no small thing for her 
to bring her mind to make the request. She lived in a ‘day, and 
ina place, where the family government rested in the parents, 
not in the children. She had a strange awe of that distant fath- 
er, but her hungry soul broke though the wall of restraint and 
fear that surrounded him. She summoned courage to make the 
request. When the ice was once broken, the thing was easier 
than she had anticipated. Words were given her to plead. 
Her brother seconded the request. ‘The sire yielded to their 
importunities rather than to their arguments. He gave her 
leave to apply for admission to the Ipswich school, and promised 
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her the needed money, in season to meet her bills. She thanked 
God, and took fresh courage. Sleep passed from her eyes 
that ‘night for joy. She fitted up her wardrobe as cheaply as she 
could and yet be decent, and as well as her means would allow ; 
for her good brother kept saying, ‘* I would have suitable clothes, 

so as not to feel ashamed.” God gives not all good things to any 


one individual. The thirst for an education, and the means of 


acquiring it, are often divorced, when we, short-sighted teachers, 
would be glad to unite them. God knows best how to make 
valuable characters. 

This young woman, in her homely but neat apparel, and with 
a serene face, was one who took her seat in the Ipswich Female 
Seminary, on the opening of the school in December, 1830. 
Her cup was full. The acme of her desires was reached. She 
saw her name enrolled among the one hundred and twenty-three 
who had come to seek instruction of those handmaids of the Lord, 
whose work and delight it was to impart that instruction which 
is beyond price. Victoria has never felt happier than did this 
young woman on that morning. She was so good, and kind, and 
happy that we soon began to think her almost handsome. 

She found herself in entirely new circumstances. She had 
before struggled alone. Now, she was surrounded by congenial 
spirits. She found by happy experience, what she had before 
known by sad want, how much companionship, in a good cause, 
is worth. ‘The hopes and fears, aims and desires, so long fast 
locked in her own bosom, were now opened by that wonder- 
working key, sympathy. She found others who were not ashamed 
to acknowledge that they had encountered similar difficulties to 
her own, for the sake of enjoying like opportunities. 

That was a charming school. Misses Grant and Lyon were 
themselves toa great extent the efficient teachers of the classes. 
Miss Lyon, in particular, was still earning the confidence of the 
community. She had not then finished the unconscious making 
of that reputation, which, all unsought, has followed her ever 
since. 

A majority of the chosen few who gave their names to sanc- 
tion her embryo enterprise of a permanent Female Seminary, 
when it had neither name nor site, trustee nor money, and who 
spent days in conference on the subject, were gentlemen who 
had faith to believe that she could bring her counsels to pass, in 
consequence of the unparalleled efficiency they had seen her 
manifest in her labors at Ipswich. 

It was no small privilege to the friend of whom I write, and 
to the writer, that we not merely went to a school where these 
ladies were principals, but that we went to school to them. They 
themselves taught us. We received instruction from them at 
first hand. We sat at their feet, when both teachers were in full 
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prime and vigor. It seems to me now, upon distant review, that 
ladies cannot often have taught like them. Much must doubt- 
less be allowed for a pupil’s partiality ; and I have allowed much, 
else I should have spoken far more strongly. They certainly 
roused dormant intellect; they stirred up slumbering energy ; 
they set the wheel of wakeful thought revolving. 

If any who were favored with the personal tuition of one or the 
other of them are not true educators they must have been slow 
of head and heart, and the fault lies at their own door. 

This privilege was not lost on the subject of our notice. She 
drank in her teachers’ instructions like water, and drank to thirst 
yet more. ‘To her, those old familiar seats were heavenly places. 
She saw in those to whom she looked up, emanations of mind 
and heart such as she had never seen, or even dreamed of, in 
woman before. 

She resigned herself to their direction. Calls for teachers were 
many. ‘“* Here am I, send me,” was the language of her lips. 
Her heart had been made ready before. She wanted more 
education, but if the means to it could not be attained, she was 
ready to go to the destitute, and do what she could with such 
spiritual and intellectual outfit as she already possessed. She 
embraced the large views of the world’s wants, and the remedy, 
spread so plainly before her. She learned to embody in words 
great principles of action, which had lain unexpressed in the 
depths of her soul. 

The second great commandment was none too broad for 
her taste. She caught the spirit of those who unfolded it, and 
longed to fulfil it. She did not wait to go West for an opportu- 
nity to show her obedience. Was any one in her boarding-house 
Serious, she went to her for counsel. Was any sick, she 
went to her for advice and aid. Was any one puzzled with 
a problem, she repaired to the same hand for help. If any one 
was in any trouble, she knew where to go for sympathy. 

Those teachers soon discovered what manner of spirit their 
scholar was of. With them, pupils were not ranked according to 
their fathers’ profession or circumstances, nor yet according to 
outside show, plausible talk, or costly attire. With both princi- 
pals and assistants, goodness was the first thing, well-meant en- 
deavor the second, and talent the third ; and in this matter, as in 
almost every other, the general sentiment of their little commu- 
nity followed the righteous and strong will of its acknowledged 
heads. The only aristocracy in that school was that of goodness, 
talent, and education. The remark that ‘ Miss is an 
excellent character,” was far oftener in the mouths of the young 
ladies themselves, than that “ Miss is a splendid scholar.” 
If any one wished to be known as Judge such-an-one’s daughter, 
she had to tell of it herself. A young woman who went thither 
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with the money she had earned in the oil and dust of a cotton- 
mill, was just as good as the daughter of any Honorable in the 
lard. ‘The sin of the rich was no more winked at there than the 
sin of the poor. Like their Father above, these ladies were 
respecters, not of persons, but of characters. The only way 
either of them ever had of showing partiality, was by employing 
their favorites to do sundry little services for them. All were 
eager to be selected to give a helping hand, and sometimes the 
desire was really inordinate. 

Such teachers could not be slow to discern the solid moral and 
mental worth of Miss R. They found, to use Miss Lyon’s ex- 
pression, that ** she knew what she knew ;” that is, what she had 
studied, or professed to know. What there was of her education 
was good. Her ideas were clear, definite, and abiding. They 
marked, too, her power of endurance, her readiness to deny her- 
self, and her Christian courage. They saw that she was not 
mistaken in counting herself ready to tread in the path her Mas- 
ter trod. Her habits of steady labor were a great recommen- 
dation in their eyes. They liked to meet with characters that 
could bring something to pass. ‘That winter, one of the Princi- 
pals said to a lady in her confidence, “1 think Miss R. has the 
spirit of an apostle,’— an opinion which she has never had 
occasion to recal. 

The succeeding summer, these ladies found her a district school 
in Ipswich, which had sometimes proved unmanageable. ‘This 
time it was otherwise. Miss R. held the reins withoui fainting 
or flinching. She gave ample satisfaction to all parties. Her 
wages, over and above her board, were nearly double what they 
had ever been before. Another winter was coming. What 
she saved from her earnings was only enough to meet her 
tuition and incidental expenses at school. Her education was 
still very limited. It seemed to her that she must go to school 
again ; but how was her board to be paid? ‘The heart of her 
teachers watched for her, as for many others. One of them 
described to an Ipswich lady her need, her struggles, and her 
promise of usefulness. That lady, on her return home, said to 
her husband, “* Why could we not invite Miss R. to make our 
house her home this next winter? I should like to do so.”” The 
gentleman fell in with the suggestion of his benevolent wife. 
She carried the proposal to the room of the Principal. Miss R. 
was sent for. The offer was made by the lady just as if she were 
conferring a favor upon herself. 

One who was present at the time, says: ‘1 can never describe 
the speechless gratitude, the agony of joy, that almost distorted 
her face. When words and utterance came to her aid, she could 
only say, ‘I can never tell you how thankful I am.’” The gift 
eccasioned her no mortification. She saw, in those strangers, the 
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friends whom her Savior had raised up for her. In that pleasant 
upper chamber, comfortably warmed and lighted by their provi- 
dent kindness, in the morning, while it was yet dark, and in the 
long winter evenings, she diligently garnered up stores for life’s 
duties and conflicts. ‘These stores are none the less her’s at 
present, because she has communicated them freely to others, 
year by year, ever since. 

As she listened to the rich instruction which the Principal 
poured forth, she became more and more confirmed in her benev- 
olent purposes. Silver and gold had she none, but what she had — 
talents, time, and labor— these she joyfully brought to the altar. 

While the lady whose guest she was added gift to gift, to 
increase her scanty wardrobe, Miss R.’s heart would swell with 
humble gratitude. ‘‘ God will reward you,”’ she would say; “ I 
am sure I never can.” She was not proud enough to be unwil- 
ling to receive a favor without seeing a way of repaying it. She 
received every added gift in just that open, free, and happy man- 
ner, which made you glad you had offered it, and wish you had 
still more to confer. 

She continued alternately studying and teaching till 1839. 
That year Miss Grant resigned her situation. No individual 
more fully knew her extreme feebleness and suffering than Miss 
R.; and no one regretted more deeply the suspension of her 
labors. It seemed like blotting out the brightest star that had 
beamed on her pathway. Glad was she to see a new star already 
arisen, destined to differ only as one star differeth from another 
in glory. 

Quick to observe, and tenacious to retain, Miss R. had laid up, 
thought by thought, and store by store, knowledge which had 
already been available to her, year by year. After the first year 
or two at Ipswich, she had found no difficulty in supporting her- 
self. The early part of an education, like the first thousand 
dollars of an Astor’s fortune, is much the most difficult to 
acquire. ‘Ten years ago, in the very prime of life, with a good 
education and much experience in the business of teaching, she 
went West. Among the many applications which Miss Grant 
had from that part of the country, she selected one which offered 
a field for Miss R. Ample provision both for the expenses of her 
journey, and for her support, was pledged. The gentlemen who 
engaged her, found it convenient, however, soon after she entered 
upon her labors, to shift the responsibility of her support from their 
own shoulders to hers. While this increased her nominal 
income, it threw on her the onerous task of collecting the tuition 
ina country where the public sentiment does not, as with us, pay 
the minister, the doctor, and the teacher, before any other cred- 
itor, but after évery other demand has been met. She taught in 
the meeting-house of the place, and for a while the minister gave 
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her ahome in his family. She wrote as follows: ‘Some things 
are not as I would wish. ‘The church is not very convenient for 
a school. Mr. ’s house consists of two rooms ; one large, the 
other less than your bedroom. In the large room we eat, sleep, 
receive company, and work. In the small one, in which I sleep, 
is Mr. ’s library, clothes, stores, boxes, trunks, &c. Most of 
the houses here are of one story, and they are without stairs, so 
that the garret room is mostly lost. I have been up stairs 
but once since I have been in M., and I have not been alone, 
or so much alone, but that I felt liable to intrusion. Yet,’ she 
adds, “* I have been happy here, and I think I shall be so.” 
Again, about a year after the date of the last extract, she writes, 
*‘] have been at my present home since the first of May. I 
think this will be my permanent home. I shall prefer to pay my 
board and stay here. Until I came here, I could never feel that 
I was alone. I occupy a chamber with Mr. B’s hired girl, and 
little Mary B., who is five years old. But the girl must be away, 
and I cansend Mary away whenI please. I have a very pleasant 
home. I have been in M. one year and seven weeks, and have 
taught four terms, of thirteen weeks each. I have had some as 
docile and as good scholars as I ever had anywhere, but perhaps 
a larger proportion of unsubdued spirits than I ever had before. 
Most of the scholars were waited on by slaves during the first 
years of their lives. With one exception, I think I have the 
confidence and good-will of all my scholars. This exception is 
the daughter of what is here called a respectable lawyer. He 
thinks no other way can be right than the good old way of each 
and all studying loud. Pray ‘for me, that i may be useful to the 
extent of my abilities, and for my pupils, that they may no longer 
reject the Savior.” 

The laborer is worthy of his hire, though he does not always 
receive it. Some of the time Miss R. has been supported by 
those for whom she has spent her time and strength. Often her 
faith has been tried, but He in whom she trusted has sent her 
help. ‘The following may be a small thing to mention, but it 
illustrates the trials and deliverances of which life is made up. 
Once, when a box was forwarded to her from the East, a lady of 
about her own size sent her a second-hand substantial dress. She 
wrote in reply,‘ Mrs. ’s dress is just the thing 1 needed most ; 
it fits me very well. ‘The only one I had left was much worn. 
The very day the box came, I had availed myself of a temporary 
illness, which confined me ‘to the bed, to have it washed by one 
of my pupils.” Hers, it will be seen, is a domestic seminary. 
The boarders assist their teacher, more or less, in the house-work, 
to make their board cheaper. Sometimes they are a help, but 
it is no uncommon thing for ascholar from the log huts and back 
woods to be rather a hindrance. 

It will be seen that she has accommodated herself to the new 
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country where she has gone for life, and whence she never speaks 
of returning. She does not attribute all its inconveniences to 
mismanagement, shiftlessness, and the want of a sense of propriety. 
She has had the good sense to take things as she found them, 
and do the best in her power to make them better. 

When she could dono better, she has made the best of a log house 
for a school, and another for a home; though cooking, eating, 
staying, and sleeping, even, in the one room of the same open 
tenement, were no more agreeable to her than they would be to 
any of my readers. She dearly loved to be alone, as all such 
minds do. Her own thoughts would often be most delightful 
company, yet seldom has she had the opportunity of retirement. 

Fever and ague she has taken patiently, and none but those 
who have suffered this tantalizing sickness know the opportunity 
it affords for the growth of patience. Ignorant, self-sufficient 
men have often interfered in her schools, but her head has gener- 
ally been long enough to carry out her own plans. In 1842, she 
married a home missionary, not to sit down quietly, and enjoy 
the sweet interchange of thought and feeling from week to week 
without intrusion. She did not change her situation with any 
intention of making life’s burdens lighter. She has taught since 
she was married, as well as before, up to the present time, except 
one year, and short intervals besides. With a child in her arms, 
she has, in her family, kept school in their small framed house, 
accommodated nine young ladies who were anxious for instruction, 
and had quite a number of day pupils from the neighborhood 
besides. Methodist preachers have gone regularly to school to 
her. She and her husband make it a rule never to refuse any 
promising applicant the privileges of their school and family, 
whether he can pay or not, if they can possibly accommodate 
him. Many, under their instruction, commence a religious life. 
In a late letter she says, “ I hope that I am thankful that I have 
a spot to labor in.”” She has raised and improved many indi- 
viduals so much that they have been able to go out and teach 
usefully and acceptably in the region about her. She is unknown 
to state authorities. ‘Travellers do not leave the great thorough- 
fares to make her a call. Her name is doubtless strange to 
many, both of the good and the educated, in the State to which 
she is so great a blessing. But many a young woman, useful, 
happy, and cherishing earnest hopes of heaven, when asked what 
she knows of Mrs. E., can say, “ She taught me all I know.” 

Her early friends have not lost sight of her. Open hearts and 
hands have sent her the means to keep her and hers from suffering. 

She knows how to labor with her own hands, and she has found 
the knowledge of no small account. She is accommodated as 
well as any of the people about her, and she says, surely she 
ought not to complain. Although she has lacked the conveniences 
of life, she has scarcely, if at all, wanted its absolute necessaries. 
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The Savior has never forgotten her. She has sought first his 
kingdom, and all things needful have been added to her. A 
contented spirit has made that enough which would not have 
satisfied others. Not but that she has felt her deprivations. Her 
hair is already well sprinkled with the tokens of age. She has 
worn herself out faster than if she had chosen an easier path. 
She looks back without regret, but grace does not give to human 
nature quite power enough to turn pain into pleasure, and trials 
into comforts. 

It is sometimes said about people of such benevolence, “ Oh, 
they like to do it.” It seems to be thought that a good heart 
steels one, so that common annoyances pass by him like the idle 
wind. The want of elegant clothing, splendid furniture, and 
costly viands, might seem to be nothing to this laborer in the field. 
Such things, it may be thought, would only add to her cares and 
responsibilities. But it is no more agreeable to a Western than 
to an Eastern teacher, to spend an afternoon in the school-room 
in the use of an ivory comb. Who would not prefer teaching 
reading and spelling to children ever so dull? And yet the lady 
of whom I write has never spent time better. 

It is one thing to hear of housekeeping without a wash-tub or 
a cellar ; it is another to enter upon it. It can never cease to be 
a trial to any tidy woman to live in a log house, so occupied and 
peopled that it cannot be depopulated, except as the Jews did 
with those that were infected with the plague of leprosy. It is 
one thing to sit at home and wish to do good, and another to 
enter on such a field as the one [ have described. It is a very 
different thing to have that joy in God which keeps one self- 
possessed and quiet in the above-described circumstances, from 
what it is to dwell in one’s own ceiled house, with life and 
health glowing in one’s veins, and the nameless comforts and 
conveniences of life within reach. 

All the West is not of this sort, and Mrs. E.’s hard field and 
heavy work are, on the whole, her own most hearty choice. There 
are fields as inviting as in the East, and multitudes stand ready 
to enter them. But life,in the by-places of the West, is no 
romance. Faith which brings peace in such places, is indeed 
substantial. Many who have gone to aid Mrs. E. have been dis- 
couraged because of the hardness of the work, and have looked 
out for more inviting spots, and left her at the first call. Some 
of like mind have been found to hold up her heavy hands. None 


but educated persons can appreciate the value of learning ; and 


an ignorant community must, of course, fail to see the beauty of 


her daily life. Aneye above notesher deeds. A Savior’s heart 
follows her. What she does in secret will be rewarded openly. 
Her self-denials will doubtless be held in everlasting remem- 
brance, and she will be one of the ever shining stars in the bright 


upper sky. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Our subject is important, and may well demand a serious 
discussion. ‘This land was peopled by a peculiar race, and was 
set apart for a definite object. Our fathers left the old world 
in order to cast off certain feudal incumbrances, the growth of 
time and corruption, which they supposed might be avoided in a 
distant land, and in a community regulated by new laws. 

Liberty has reference always to the ideas of the men who 
enjoy it; and it is the policy of tyrants to give a loose to 
their minions in one direction, that they may obey them in 
another. Even in the Church of Rome, they will allow you to 
speculate most freely, even to approach the borders of infidelity, 
provided you do not touch on the borders in which the church 
has inclosed her temporal interests. ‘The art of government is 
often the science of compensation. You may gratify your passions, 
if you will only support her. 

Our liberty was designed for a sober community, and it is of 
the utmost importance that the people be educated to just such 
a taste as is calculated to preserve it. Government is like a 
heavy body, it must press somewhere: and, as a skilful porter, 
when he has a burden on his back, always places it where it least 
fatigues him, so society is very apt to be most patient under 
restraints which are least felt. Different kinds of people have 
different views; thus, the sale of ardent spirit, which the tempe- 
rance man thinks destructive to his security, the moderate drinker 
and the inebriate think to be the very essence of their rights. 
The fact is, the people must grow up toa true conception of 
their rights and burdens. They must be taught gladly to bear 
that yoke which is easy, and that burden which is light. 

Herein consists the vast importance of education. Our fathers 
established a general system of common schools. It was a 
master-stroke ; it was the happiest thought that ever entered an 
anticipating mind. Whether they had a foresight of its vast 
importance, or whether it was a kind of inspiration breathed into 
them by the circumstances into which their emigration had 
thrown them, it is not of much moment to decide. Probably 
it was partly both. Most of our improvements come from the 
instructions of experience. We catch our wisdom as we do the 
first beams of the morning star, by being placed before the orient. 
But certainly the establishment of a system of popular education 
was a novel thought; it is not only a concomitant of freedom, 
but it is the basis of its perpetuity. Here we must turn our 
attention, and here we must exhaust our strength. Let there be 
line upon line, precept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a little ; that they may go and fall 
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backward, and be broken,and snared, and taken ; that is, taken 
in a most happy captivity, in order that they may be free. 

Common schools have lately engaged a great share of the 
public attention. It is well; and it will also be well if that 
public attention is well directed. Some doctrines have been 
broached, lately, which will suffer no harm from a momentary 
examination. I need not absolutely oppose them, for they may 
be true ; but I should like to look at them, before I yield them 
my confident assent. It has been said that any child has an 
absolute right, from the community in which he is born, and at 
its expense, to a full and complete education; that is, it is not 
the duty of the parent to pay this expense, however able, but 
the debt is due from another source. The Government is the 
parent, and is absolutely and legally bound, as a perfect right, 
to make provision for this purpose. This point has been argued 
at large, and with great clearness, ina pamphlet recently published. 
It haz been shown that we have only a limited title to our fields, 
to the water that flows through them, to the light of the sun, to 
the air we breathe, and so our estates and our labor come to us 
taxed with the rights of education. It is the community’s duty 
to pay this bill; and therefore the parent, if he chooses to decline 
it, is exempted. And whenever this payment is neglected, it is 
fraud and robbery, according to the laws of God and man. ‘The 
social system is bound together by government. Government 
protects you, and therefore you are bound to protect that. The 
obligation is palpable and complete. 

You will see at once, by this rule, that most of the nations of 
the earth, and even most of the States in the Union, are living 
in open violation of an express obligation. Many of our States 
make no provision for public schools; even the great State of 
New York is only contemplating this measure, and some of the 
Southern and Western States do not even design it. Even Rus- 
sia and Prussia, that have done so much, do not regard it as 
fulfilling a positive obligation; and I am not certain that the 
people of Massachusetts would be more active in this work by 
placing it on the new ground. I fancy, if you were to tell them 
‘itis an act of wisdom; it will be conducive to the public wel- 
fare ; it will be a noble work of magnanimity ; it will give you 
an intelligent community, and wise rulers, and well- executed 
laws,” — ‘they would be full as likely to vote their supplies with 
liberality, as to use the absolute ‘ shall” of an iron obligation. 
Abstractions, after all, are not the sole moving springs of human 
life; and the love of Christ should constrain us, full as much as 
the bonds of law. ‘The reason why legislators have made laws 
on this subject, and why towns have voted supplies, has been 
because they thought it best ; because it was a noble interest ; 
because they have reaped the benefit of the measure ; because 
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their fathers did it before them. I doubt whether more would 

be done by enforcing the new abstraction, than now is done, when 

the whole matter is left to the instinctive wisdom of the commu- 

nity. If a pillar stands well on charcoal, it is not necessary to 

dig up its foundation in order to lay it anew on systematically 
lished marble. 

But there is another difficulty. If it is a positive right, 
founded on an indispensable obligation, it becomes an important 
question how far the right extends. How much education are 
you bound to give? It has been said, indeed, as much education 
as is necessary to the forming of a good citizen. But how 
much is that? Pray, say ; draw your line; hold up your torch, 
and give us some definite view. It is a question on which no 
two men would agree. No doubt al/ knowledge tends to make 
good citizens. If all our people could read the Bible in Hebrew 
and Greek ; if they were well acquainted with secular and sacred 
history ; if they had studied profoundly the principles of juris- 
prudence and the law of nations, it would make them better citi- 
zens. It is important, then, to know not only where this obligation 
begins, but how far it extends; that we may not mar the work by 
deficiency nor ruin it by neglect. In a word, as our Senators 
have lately told us that, in admitting California, it is important 
to fix the boundary between that and Texas, in order to know 
how far slavery extends; so, in this question, we must know, if 
education is a positive demand of every child on the community, 
how far the obligation extends, and when we may cease from our 
expenses by having fulfilled our trust. 

There is still another question. Suppose it should be found, on 
experience, that by doing too much we fail of the object. Suppose 
what is made too easy should be dispensed with ; suppose, at some 
future day, when the millennium comes, it should be found that 
parents chose to have this labor in their own hands ; that private 
energy should supply the place of public munificence ; and that 
none should be so poor as to ask, or want, the help now afforded. 
I can imagine such a state, and suppose it realized. Now, 
would any contend that it was prevented and hampered by a fixed 
obligation on the public to do the work? Certainly, it is always 
best to lay as little on the government as possible. Surely, every 
mother is a better judge how to dress and feed her child than all 
the government agents in the world ; and so, in this case, parents 
will discharge the trust better than the public can, provided that 
general poverty has not robbed them of the general means. 

But, however this may be, — and surely this is not the present 
state of the world, — it is vastly important, if the public owes the 
duty of education to all the children as a positive obligation, we 
should with great precision fix the boundaries to which it extends. 
Such obligations should be perfectly defined. 
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Two plans seem to open before us. One is, to fix the smallest 
amount of education necessary to make a decent citizen, such as 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, and grammar, 
and limit the public schools to this; the other is, to go on and 
teach an universal system, and restrict it to the most capable and 
enterprising only by a series of close examinations, such as are 
adopted in China, and thus supersede the necessity of colleges, 
or turn them to better account. I can easily imagine such a 
system. Suppose a series of schools, rising one above the other 
in the extent of their studies. First, the infant school ; then the 
district school; then, perhaps, a county school; and then, as a 
consummation, some central college for the whole State. Let 
all the children, rich and poor, be instructed to attend these 
schools, and let it be a matter of fair competition. Let them be 
examined, as now, to enter the high school; then to enter the 
county school; and then, finally, for the State College. Let 
this be confined to a limited number, the best, whose qualifica- 
tions shall be attested by a most severe examination. Let 
there be a series of examinations at every step; in this way, the 
grades of your education would be exactly according to merit; 
it would be equalized to rich and poor ; and it is very likely that 
no more waa be educated than now, only it would be confined 
to the brightest geniuses, who had won their standing by a fair 
competition. I say, I can imagine such a system, and some of 
its advantages would be striking. Your college would consist of 
select students — the best minds in the land — volunteers, who 
gained their station by their efforts and abilities. It would be 
equal between rich and poor; the poor man’s son would be as 
likely to reach the highest station as the son of the rich; there 
would be no murmuring and complaining; no idle drones in the 
college, to try the patience of the officers, and spend their time 
in idleness and rebellion. If such a system were well executed, 
it would have a general influence on all the departments and pro- 
fessions of human life. Our literary men would not then be rich 
men’s sons, (as in fact it must be confessed they are not now,) 
but persons who had fairly won their stations ; and those left to 
manual toil, would know they had failed of qualifying themselves 
for a higher work. Every person would find his level, and all 
the frame-work of society settle into a compact as lasting as it 
would be beautiful, and giving contentment in proportion as it 
would be felt to be just. 

The reader will understand me. I am far from thinking that at 
present such a splendid and complete plan is likely to be carried 
into execution. I merely suggest that it is possible ; and were it 
not that many splendid theories fail in practice, one would al- 
most be tempted to think that, in some corner of the world, it 
might at least have atrial. In China, something of this, it is 
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said, is done; and all their promotions are regulated by their 
literary merits. It is more pertinent, however, to remark that, 
between the two schemes, namely, fixing the popular education, 
supplied by law, to the teaching of the elements, and carrying 
it out to the fullest execution, there appears to be no one point 
at which you can say that the obligation stops. Ifwe must teach 
one thing, why not another? Why do you stop at that particular 
qualification ? You want to make complete citizens, and to the 
perfection of that idea you want a complete education. If you 
must teach algebra, why not geometry, surveying, navigation, 
astronomy, spherical trigonometry, fluxions, &c.? All help to 
make the good citizen, agd all are included in the rigid obligation. 
It is so nominated in the bond, and you cannot escape from the 
supreme demand. I am aware that our wise fathers partook of 
the inconsistency, and established grammar schools ; and it is not 
very easy to see why the public should be compelled to pay for 
the first lessons in Latin and Greek, and not for the whole college 
course. But so they left it, though they never said the public 
was obliged to this course. Let us look through the whole 
scheme. Let us be consistent. Let us ponder the path of our 
Feet, and let all our ways be established. When you teach a 
man his full obligation to bear his part in educating the children 
of the community, let him know how far his obligation extends. 

For my part, though I will not deny this principle, yet I shall 
hardly venture to place our hopes on this ground. It may be a 
PERFECT RIGHT, for aught I know. But I should rather say to 
the public: It is best; it is for your interest ; it is necessary to 
liberty ; no matter whether your provision for schools be an act 
of justice or generosity ; show our citizens its importance, and 
they will be ready to do it. 

But, whatever our theory, it seems to me, at present, it is the 
safest and best way, the most practical and the most wise, to 
confine the public schools, the town schools, as we call them, to 
the simple elements, and these should be taught thoroughly and 
well. his is the safest way; this is the most practical scheme, 
and the most productive in the end. There is a monstrous 
temptation now to multiply studies, to swell the catalogue and 
diminish the performance, to aim at all things and accomplish 
nothing. I could wish that all studies were cut off which over- 
pass a certain line. Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, is a catalogue long enough to be generally 
useful. The years which most pupils can devote to school are 
few. There is not time for refinements ; and surely a living dog 
is better than a dead lion. Reading!! how important! and how 
many are there that never learn it well! They never read with 
facility and pleasure in after life. If one could know that all our 
citizens were well instructed in these elements ; that their educa- 
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tion was not a show but a reality, we might be amply satisfied, 
and believe that our maternal country had done her duty to her 
common offspring. 

The latest Report vividly declares :— 


“ As individuals, or as an organized community, we have no 
natural right ; we can derive no authority or countenance from reason, 
we can cite no attribute or purpose of the divine nature, for giving 
birth to any human being, and then inflicting upon that being the 
curse of ignorance, of poverty, and of vice, with all their attendant 
calamities. We are brought, then, to this startling but inevitable 
alternative. The natural life of an infant should be extinguished as 
soon as it is born, or the means should be provided to save that life 
from being a curse to its possessor; and therefore every state is mor 
ally bound to enact a code of laws legalizing and enforcing infanticide, 
or a code of laws establishing Free Schools.”— Tenth Report of the 
First Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The reporter means to be very strong in his language. He 
probably did not intend to be taken literally. But if the right is 
so clear and awful, it becomes doubly important to fix its bounda- 
ries and show exactly how far it extends. Suppose you half- 
educate your children, what then? And what is half the evil of 
general infanticide ? 

There are three courses: to do nothing; to do every thing; 
and to fix the boundaries within the medium of feasibility for 
common attainment. Now the latter seems to me to be most 
desirable, in the present state of things. Let us draw a line. 
Let us ask what it is desirable that all the people should know, and 
what it is likely they will attain. Let us consider their abilities, 
their time, the general objects of human life, and the general 
experience which two centuries have imparted. The instruction 
must of course be elementary. Let that be taught to all, at THE 
PUBLIC EXPENSE. But if any one goes beyond this, let him pay 
the cost from his private purse. Because, if you go a step 
further, you find yourself involved in a chain of consequences 
which make you very inconsistent, if you do not teach all that 
can be taught. If a boy may begin the Latin language at the 
public expense, why not go on and finish his course from the 
same provision? It may be somewhat difficult to fix this popular 
quantity. But, whatever it is, let it be our utmost aim to have it 
done well. I cannot but think a community which should teach 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
stop at these elementary studies, would pretty well discharge its 
trust. But if we go farther, I would go for the whole. I would 
have a series of schools, which should reach the highest goal of 
education, all supported by the state, rising like a pyramid, 
fewer at the top. It may be so at some future time. At any 
rate, let us have some plan which, founded on universal justice, 
shall produce lasting satisfaction. L. W. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


THE qualifications for an office may be inferred from its duties. 
This is only saying that a man must understand his business. 
The superintendent of a farm need not be a Hercules in strength, 
but he must be of good understanding in every thing that belongs 
to agriculture. The overseer of a cotton factory, though he may 
not have to touch the raw material, or the fabric, with his own 
hands, yet should be at home in every step of the process of 
manufacture, as well as in the matter of buying the cotton, and 
selling the cloth. Every body can see that the agent of a bank- 
ing house should know the state and prospects of the money 
market; and that the master of a ship should be a man of 
decided authority, steadiness in danger, and skill in navigation. 
If quacks are trusted in medicine, it is because they are sup- 
posed to know, at least, as much about it as regularly-bred 
physicians; and if uneducated ministers have been confided 
in, as spiritual guides, it has been because ignorance has been 
thought the mother, and knowledge the murderer, of piety and 
devotion, and that these were felt to be indispensable qualifica- 
tions for the office. 

If the office of school committee be not wholly a sinecure, no 
man can be fit for it without certain qualifications, as definite, 
and easily ascertained, as its duties. If it be a sinecure, it is 
no matter who fills it, and the election might as well be by lot. 
Or, if the business of a school committee be merely to apportion 
and distribute the funds among the districts, any man of common 
intelligence and business habits can perform its duties. 

But the main business of school committees is, to examine 
teachers and schools. They are to see whether candidates are 
qualified for the responsible office of teaching, and to prevent the 
employment of any unsuitable person. ‘The prudential commit- 
tee can only conditionally engage a teacher, subject to exami- 
nation and approval by the school committee of the town. ‘The 
school committee are not to be swayed by fear or favor. They 
are to decide every case upon its merits, as much as if under 
oath. Indeed, we see not why, if the importance of the duties 
be considered and compared, justices of the peace should be 
bound, by an oath, to the faithful performance of their duties, 
any more than school committees. Yet perhaps the common 
notion of a school committee is that of a set of men who carry 
licenses to keep school in their pockets, to accommodate every 
body that wants, as a member of Congress does, with his franking 
privilege. It has even come to be thought, in some places, a 
piece of great rudeness, to suspect that a person does not know 
enough to keep a district school, and certificates for their candi- 
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dates are asked for, by prudential committees, instead of exami- 
nations. All this comes from the careless and slipshod manner 
in which many committees have done their work, and this care- 
less manner comes from want of ability and fitness to do it better. 
He that is to examine candidates for school keeping, should 
understand, familiarly, the studies which are to be taught. He 
should not be a novice in them, but an adept. He should not be 
obliged to depend on the certificates of strangers, who are them- 
selves, perhaps, utterly incompetent to judge. From the fre- 
quent incompetency, and consequent carelessness and mistakes 
of committees, it has come to pass that nothing is so cheap as 
school teachers’ recommendations. They lie as thick in every 
candidate’s pocket as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, and the 
ease with which they are obtained makes them all but worthless. 
There can be no satisfactory test of a candidate’s qualifica- 
tions but thorough examination by persons habitually and famil- 
iarly conversant with the branches to be taught. Whoever holds 
his knowledge by such an uncertain tenure that it flies on 
examination day, cannot have it at command, as he ought, for 
every moment of kis school term. The well-trained teacher 
handles his knowledge as the well-trained soldier does his arms, 
and is known by being at home among his studies, under all 
circumstances. The examination is, of course, supposed to be 
conducted in a clear and scholar-like manner. ‘he best scholars 
may fail of answering impertinent questions, and such failure is 
no evidence against them. But the candidate who is fully prepared 
to teach, armed and equipped in all his branches, as the law and 
necessity of the case direct, will not be embarrassed by any 
proper examination, however thorough it may be. It will only 
wake him up, and bring out his attainments and qualifications. 
What proportion of school committees are prepared for the above- 
mentioned all-important part of their duty? What would be 
the result, in many cases, if examiners and candidates were to 
change places? Out of all the members of town committees 
chosen for the current year, many doubtless are to be found who 
never were tolerable proficients, even in the common English 
studies ; many others, whose knowledge of them has become rusty 
and unmanageable by disuse ; others, still, who may understand 
some branches well, but not all, or who are strangers to the 
particular text-books in use; and, lastly, a very large number, 
who, having never had any, or but little experience in the 
business of teaching, cannot know how to draw out a candidate’s 
attainments, if he has any. Only a very few will be found really 
fitted for the task. This is what makes the whole affair so much 
of a farce, and so entirely inefficient for any good purpose. 
Indeed, custom has so entirely ruled out thoroughness in this 
particular, in many towns, that a candidate cannot be questioned 
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somewhat closely and at large, without raising a hue and cry 
about needless particularity and severity. This shows how lax 

our school committees have long and often been in approving 

candidates; and their laxness can hardly be accounted for, 

except on the supposition of incompetency. ‘The truth is, we 

need normal schools for our school committees, as much as for 

our teachers. Committee men profess to examine our teachers ; 

but who examines the committee men themselves ? Who knows 

whether they are fit to judge? If they are not, what is their 
approval worth ? If your board of examiners is not qualified, 
your examination is good for nothing, and your certificate good 
for nothing, except to draw your pay. Undoubtedly, candidates 
should be tried touching their qualifications to teach, but what is 
to secure the integrity, the faithfulness, and the competency of 
the tribunal? What if it should be left to a set of men taken 
pretty much at random, to decide on the qualifications of an 
applicant for admission to the bar? What if a number of candi- 
dates for the degree of M. D., should be brought for examination 
before a committee consisting of two pilots, one master carpenter, 
one mason, one merchant, and two master manufacturers of 
shoes? We will suppose each to be a nonpareil in his own 
proper business; but will that fit him to examine students in 
medicine ? It will rather be a pregnant sign that each and all 
are unfit. 

It is a frequent, and often a most just and necessary complaint, 
that teachers are unfit for their office. Some cannot spell; many 
cannot read well and distinctly ; others are all but utterly ignorant 
of geography, not even knowing, for example, how they would 
get to Constantinople. Others, still, are no better in character 
than they should be; and yet the law of the State makes it their 
duty to teach our children every nameable virtue, both toward 
God and man. When will these great, and frequent, and need- 
less abuses cease to be? When will teachers, and consequently 
schools, be what they should be, and the complaint cease, by the 
ceasing of the cause ? It will be when towns choose well-qualified 
and faithful committees, and susiain them in the faithful discharge 
of their important trust. 

But another part of the duty of the school committee-man is 
to examine schools. He must, with his own eyes, inspect the 
work of the teacher whom he has approved. But what if he be 
no judge of that particular kind of work? He may be a good 
judge of joiner-work, of shoes, or of woollen goods ; but a school 
is a different thing from a factory or a workshop. You cannot 
weigh a teacher’s work in grocer’s scales, or measure it with a 
Surveyor’s tape. Yet it is a hundred to one, that men whose 
knowledge and experience are all in their own worldly business, 
will judge of a school as they judge of things belonging to their 
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own business. How can they do otherwise ? How should they 
bring into the school knowledge and experience which they do 
not possess? All that can come from such committees is the 
most superficial judgments and the merest random guesses. If 
they hit right, it must be by accident; in the natural course of 
things, they must miss. 

The law requires committees to examine schools; and examining 
is commonly done by asking questions. Yet many committee 
men of the present year doubtless are known, and know them- 
selves, to be more or less, and some wholly unprepared, fully and 
fairly to examine the schools in the studies they are pursuing. 
Many will therefore shirk the whole business of examining ; and 
will only pop in occasionally, in order not wholly to forget the 
inside appearance of aschool-house. They will keep at a respectful 
distance from the weighty responsibility of asking questions of 
any pith and moment about the profound and abstruse studies 
which are pursued in our common schools. Some may venture 
to ask whether Boston is the capital of Massachusetts, or the 
like ; but they will be careful about getting into deep water. 
One cannot help thinking how some of our committees would fare 
in answering questions, when they are so skittish about asking 
them. 

This way of glancing at schools, is a perfect burlesque on all 
examination. Under it, the worst school in the Commonwealth 
may not only escape detection, but find praise ; and the very best 
may be set down as good for nothing. If committees would 
come to any reliable result, they must examine, more or less, not 
only with their own eyes and ears, but with their own lips. No 
faithful teacher will hide his work from a competent judge. “ He 
that doeth good, cometh to the light.”” But then he will insist, 
and has a right to insist, that his judges shall be competent. 
And, in order to competency, the committee must possess under- 
standing and experience in all school matters and school studies, 
at least equal to the teacher’s, whose work they undertake to 
examine and judge. Then, the verdict of a school committee 
would be a thing of sterling value. As it is, their opinions of 
schools and teachers, and their reports generally, are like the 
stocks and bank notes in the market, — of all prices, from above 
par to nothing, and less than nothing. 


NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association will hold its annual meeting in Cohasset, (near the Railroad 
Depot,) on Monday and Tuesday, the 3d and 4th of June next. 

Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Board of Education, will be present, and will lec- 
ture before the Association. Lectures will also be delivered by Messrs. Philbrick, 
of Boston, and Greene, of Milton; and Discussions will be held upon the subject 
of “ Moral Discipline in Schools,’ and upon the proper methods of conducting 
Recitations in Reading and Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, &c. 

CHARLES J. CAPEN, Secretary. 
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